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Justice Systems — I 

Britain’ s Courts 
Aren’t That Super 

By James E. Clayton 

LONDON — Talking to a group of Ameri- 
can lawyers here last week, one British 
judge remarked that he always tries to keep 
in mind a book written some 40 years ago- 
entitled, “The English: Are They Human?” 
Its author, a Dutchman named Reynier, 
purported to analyze the main vices of the 
English and alleged that one of the most ir- 
ritating of all was the assumption that 
everything English was the best of its kind. 

Such an assumption about English justice 
is widely held in America’s legal community, 
of which some 7,000 representatives haye 
just spent a week here meeting their Eng- 
lish counterparts on the bench and in the 
bar. It is this assumption, perhaps, that lay 
behind the words of criticism about the 
American legal system spoken here by At- 
torney General Mitchell and echoed, to a 
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lesser extent, by Chief Justice Burger and 
the Lord Chief Justice of England and 
Wales. Many of those who find serious ills 
in the American system look across the sea 
for solutions. 

Yet, some of the observers here, including 
this one, were impressed as much last week 
by the similarities in the problems of the ju- 
dicial systems in the two countries as they 
were by the lessons that Americans were 
supposed to learn here. 

One prominent judge of the supreme 
court of a major state remarked, after 
spending a couple of days at Old Bailey (the 
affectionate name for England’s major crim- 
inal court), “They’ve been trying to brain- 
wash us.” 
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TAKE, for Instance, the vaunted speed 
with which English justice is supposed to 
occur. True, it comes quickly in some cases 
— often the next day in minor criminal mat-1 
ters and within two or three weeks in * 
somewhat more serious cases — and thus sets 
a standard for which Americans can prop- 
erly yearn. But the criminal courts which 
try London’s major cases are crowded and 
a person released on a bond can wait for up 
to a year before his trial can be held; those 
held in jail without bond can wait four or 
five months. These statistics are somewhat 
better than those of the criminal courts in 
most major American cities but not that 
much better and the English judges concede 


that their delays mtueasuig. me real 
situation is far from that often described by 
American advocates of the English system 
who talk of trial being held here within 
three or four weeks. / 

The factors cited by English judges for 
these delays -are indentical with some of 
those which have led to the crisis in Ameri- 
can criminal courts. Increasing crime and 
the expansion of free legal aid to the poor 
play a major part on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In addition, Sir Frederick Lawton, who 
sits on the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
laid part of England’s problem on the birth 
of the photo-copying machine which has in- 
creased substantially the number of docu- 
ments used in trials. 

The English appellate system, also long 
noted in America for its speed and effi- 
ciency, has also begun to show signs of slow- 
ing down. It, too, has been clogged by cases 
as a result, according to Sir Frederick, of ex- 
panded legal aid to the poor. In the last four 
years, for example, the total number of con- 
victions appealed has matched that in the 
preceding 49 years. In an effort to stem the 
flow, the court has begun to use its power to 
refuse to let the time spent in jail awaiting 
appeal count as part of the sentence served 
in cases where appeals are regarded as friv- 
olous. 
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BEHIND this, problem in the appellate 
court lies a change in the British attitude to- 
ward appeals. The old attitude was expressed 
by Sir Frederick: “The judge and jury at 
a trial, like the referee in football and the 
umpire in cricket, were entrusted with the 
task of making a decision: it was not 
thought seemly for the contestants to ques- 
tion that decision. Game players weren’t 
allowed to appeal against the referee or 
umpire. Why should accused persons be al- 
lowed to question the decision of their 
peers?” 

Given that attitude, appeals were kept 
down in number and it was fairly easy for 
the English to handle them expeditiously, 
placing almost total reliance on oral argu- 
ment with decisions often delivered immedi- 
ately from the bench after argument was 
completed. It remains to be seen whether 
this system can operate so well once it faces 
the idea, now accepted in the United States, 
that almost every convicted person is en- 
titled to one appeal as a matter of right. Yet 
this is the idea that seems to be getting a 
toe-hold in England- now. 

All this is not intended to indicate that 
there are no lessons for Americans to learn 
from English experience. Some American 
judges expressed great interest in the proce- 
dure of the Court of Appeal under which 
one judge screens appeals and eliminates 
those which he thinks are unworthy of the 
full court’s time. Similarly, there is interest 
among American judges in cutting back the 
written material submitted to appellate 
courts, relying more on oral argument, but 
the success of such a move would probably 
depend both upon holding down the number 
of cases and in redirecting the efforts of the 
lawyers who have come to focus more and 
more on written rather than oral presenta- 
tion. As. far as this one aspect — speed and ef- 
fiency — of English justice is concerned, it 
is hard to keep from getting the feeling that 
a good deal of the enthusiasm in the United 
States for learning from the English reflects 
now, although it may not have a few years 
ago, the adage that the grass always looks 
greener on the other side. 



